Il8       THE   KAISER   AND   ENGLISH   RELATIONS

On his way home the Prince broke his journey to stay
with his sister, the Empress Frederick, at her new house
at Cronberg, and William went there to greet his presence
in Germany. But it may be presumed that it was an
invincible curiosity as to what had been going on during
this month of highly undesirable intimacy rather than
cordiality that took him there.

The Emperor's suspicions as to the real reason for his
uncle's prolonged stay in Russia were quite justified.
Neither the death of his wife's brother-in-law nor the
subsequent marriage of his niece would have induced him
to endure those weeks of mourning and requiem and
funeral bakemeats, followed by that brief flash of barbaric-
ally splendid nuptials, unless he had been firmly convinced
that he was rendering his country a service of which
nobody else was capable. The theory that friendly and
consanguine kings produced co-operative peoples was a
matter of faith to him, and in this instance it was shared
by English Ministers. Lord Rosebery wrote to him that
he had done wonders for England, Russia and the cause
of peace throughout the world. Sir William Harcourt
forecast that the intimate and friendly relation which he
had established had reversed the previous mutual hostility
between the countries, and the Press endorsed that verdict.
To the Emperor the prospect of friendship between
England and Russia was a fresh link in that encirclement
of Germany which, he was convinced, was his uncle's chief
political aim. He was still most anxious to procure the
friendship of England, but, as always, a necessary condition
was that she should not be friends with any other nation.1

What was to be done, and how ?    To supplant the
wicked uncle in the confidence and affection of the Tsar

1 Lee, King Edward VII, i. p. 691.